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HE young man or woman who learns 

to live and work agreeably with 
other people has learned one of the most 
important of all lessons. One must co- 
operate in order to be happy. It is as 
essential for one to develop a helpful, 
reasonable, cooperative spirit as it is 
for him to advance in any of the con- 
ventional studies pursued in the schools. 

Yet many fail to reach the goal of 
reasonableness and cooperation. There 
is considerable evidence to the effect 
that a large proportion of students fail 
to make progress in that direction while 
attending high school and college. Un- 
fortunately there is some evidence indi- 
cating that many youths become more 
selfish rather than less during the later 
years of school life. One who goes in 
that direction is failing in a vital aspect 
of his educational work. 

There has never been a time in the 
history of the world when human be- 
ings lived successfully in isolation. 
Man is a social animal, and has always 
found some degree of cooperation a ne- 
cessity. But civilized forms of living 
call for ever closer association of in- 
dividuals. As we go about our daily 
work, we are shoulder to shoulder with 
our fellows. We work with them; we 
eat with them. We depend upon others 
to help us in our recreation and our 
amusements. We get along only by 
means of economic associations with 
many men and women, some of them 
seén and others unseen. 

Life, under modern conditions, is an 
almost unbroken series of cooperative 
enterprises. When the association is 
close, there are many occasions for irri- 
tation. When one 
depends for so many 
of his satisfactions 
upon the conduct of 
other persons, it 
must inevitably hap- 
pen that he _ will 
often be thwarted, 
that there will be 
conflicts of interest. 
There will also be 
clashes of personal- 
ity, wholly uncon- 
nected with the interests of any of the 
parties. People thrown together, forced 
to work and play and talk together, will 
at times get on each other’s nerves even 
though they are the best of friends. 
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~ If one is to get along in such a society, 
he must suppress his egotism on many 


Occasions. He must push his own feel- 
ings and wishes into the background. 
Unless one is strong in character and 
well poised in mind, he will feel the 
Strain of this forced cooperation. This 
is another way of saying that he will 
feel the strain of civilized living. Only 
those who are finely fitted in intellect 
and character can meet successfully the 
exacting requirements of life in the 
Twentieth century. 

To associate with others day in and 
day out without showing irritation, to 
live calmly, generously, and good-hu- 
Moredly, taking disappointments lightly 
and contributing to the pleasantness of 
the associated life—to do all this is to 
achieve a distinguished manner of liv- 
“ing. Such an achievement is a mark of 
Poise, a condition of success, a guaranty 
Sf happiness. We must all attempt to 
each this goal. 


SCHOOLROOM IN HAIFA. 
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WIDE WORLD 


The Jews have built many schools in [Israel both for 
members of their own race and for the 


Arabs 


New Nation at Work 


Israel, Achieving Peace with Most of Arab World, Now Turns 
To Task of Developing a Strong, Prosperous State 


SRAEL, the tiny Jewish nation 

that has been set up in Palestine, 
is turning from the pursuits of war 
to those of peace. The 2,000-year-old 
struggle of the Jewish people to estab- 
lish a national home in the ‘‘promised 
land” of Biblical times, and the bitter 
war that has been fought against the 
Arabs during the past 10 months are 
coming to an end. While the new 
nation’s boundaries have not yet been 
definitely settled and a permanent gov- 
ernment has not been established, 
work is going quickly ahead to build 
a prosperous state. 

Israel came into being on May 14 
of last year when the Jews, according 
to a partition plan worked out by the 
United Nations, declared the nation 
to be an independent one. The Arabs, 
both in Palestine and in neighboring 
countries, were strongly opposed to 
the establishment of any Jewish home- 
land in the Middle East. Conse- 
quently, they immediately sent armies 
into the newly proclaimed state. 

The Jews, however, were well pre- 
pared for the fighting and during the 
next several months they succeeded 
in turning back the Arab forces. 
Peace came late last month when 
Egypt, the nation that led the Arab 
fight, agreed to an armistice with 
Israel. 

Theoretically, other Arab states— 
Trans-Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
and the rest—were still at “war’ with 
Israel. But after Egypt accepted 
peace terms, it was expected that the 
other nations involved would follow 
suit. Minor fighting may break out 
from time to time, but the major 
war seems to be over. 

Peace brings a chance for Israel 
to turn its full energies toward build- 
ing a strong nation. It also brings 





the first opportunity the country has 
had to establish definite boundaries. 
When the new state was proclaimed 
last May, its leaders announced that 
its geographic borders were those that 
had been designated by the UN par- 
tition plan. 

The Arabs, of course, in starting 
their war against the Jews, refused to 
recognize these borders. Then, as the 
fighting progressed, Israeli armies 
went beyond the lines drawn by the 
UN (see map accompanying this arti- 
cle). Now, the new state wants the 
additional territory her forces have 
occupied—and it is generally expected 
that these areas will be ceded to the 
Jews by the Arabs. Soon Israel will 
be a fully defined country. 

The settling of the borders is im- 

(Concluded on page 6) 





Importance of 


World Trade 


Our Civilization Is Dependent 
on Continuous Exchange of 
Goods Among Nations 


AST year, American food and goods 
valued at 12% billion dollars were 
shipped to other lands. We, in turn, 
bought 7 billion dollars’ worth of 
products from foreign nations. 

The year before, in 1947, U. S. 
products amounting to 14% billion 
dollars were shipped abroad. During 
that same 12-month period, we pur- 
chased only a little more than 5% 
billion dollars’ worth of foreign goods. 

These figures show that there was a 
better balance between our foreign 
sales and purchases in 1948 than in 
1947. It is better for all nations con- 
cerned when there is not too great 
a difference between the amount of 
goods they sell to other lands and the 
amount they buy from them. So our 
trade situation is healthier now than 
it was in 1947. 

The Truman government hopes to 
increase both our sales to foreign na- 
tions and our purchases from them 
during the coming year. The Presi- 
dent believes that increased interna- 
tional trade will help to promote pros- 
perity and peace throughout the 
world. 

The President has broad powers to 
expand our foreign trade. In 1934 
Congress gave the Chief Executive 
authority to enter into “reciprocal” 
(give-and-take) trade treaties with 
other countries. He is permitted to 
reduce our tariff rates on foreign 
goods by as much as 50 per cent if 
other nations will lower their rates 
similarly on our products. We have 
worked out treaties of this kind with 
42 countries. 

The House of Representatives, a 
short time ago, voted in favor of ex- 
tending this program for at least two 

(Continued on page 2) 


WIDE WORLD 


GOODS FOR EUROPE—merchant ships are being kept busy carrying goods across 
the Atlantic 
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Thriving Trade Needed to Promote World Peace 


(Continued from page 1) 


more years. The Senate is expected 
to take similar action soon. 

Many leaders besides President 
Truman, both here and abroad, are 
convinced that the only hope of achiev- 
ing world prosperity and of building 
a lasting peace is to develop a thriving 
trade among the various nations. Un- 
less countries can sell their surplus 
goods abroad, they cannot buy the 
foreign products which they need and 
do not have. 

At the present time, of course, many 
countries have very little to sell in 
other lands. To help these countries, 
certain of the more prosperous na- 
tions, mainly the United States, are 
sending them food and goods either 
as gifts or loans. We are making 
our main contribution through the 
European Recovery Program. As 
soon as the war-torn lands revive 
their agriculture and industry, they 
will then be in a position to engage 
in foreign trade on a business rather 
than charitable basis. 

But will they have the opportunity 
to do so? The answer is that they 
will not unless some of the major 
obstacles now in the way of foreign 
trade are removed. Before we go 
into this matter, however, let us briefly 
review the importance of world com- 
merce. 


Lack Vital Resources 


In the case of many nations that 
do not have sufficient land or resources 
to supply their essential needs, the op- 
portunity to trade with other coun- 
tries is of life-and-death importance. 
The United States is more nearly 
self-sufficient than any other large 
nation, but even we are vitally de- 
pendent upon being able to trade with 
other lands. 

Consumers in the United States 
normally buy only about half the eot- 
ton which is raised in this country. 
The rest is shipped abroad. Nearly 
a third of the American tobacco crop 
is sold to foreigners. -Our farmers 
ship about a tenth of their wheat 
overseas. Many other farm products 
are sold in large quantities to out- 
side countries. American agriculture 
would suffer serious losses if foreign 
sales should be cut off. 

A number of our manufacturing in- 
dustries depend heavily upon outside 
customers. Before the war, the ma- 
jority of American factories were pro- 
ducing more than the people of the 
United States could afford to buy. 
They were disposing of the surplus to 
foreign markets. The demand from 
the outside enabled them to employ 
many thousands of workmen who 
would not have had jobs if the fac- 
tories had produced only as much as 
could be sold in this country. 

During and since the war, of course, 
our factories have greatly expanded 
and increased their output. Hence 
they will need to sell still more goods 
abroad if they are to keep going at 
their present rate of production. If 
they cannot continue to sell large quan- 
tities of goods to other lands, they 
will be obliged to reduce their output 
and to dismiss a great many of their 
employees. 

Thus far, we have been speaking 
of the necessity of selling to foreign- 
ers. All Americans benefit directly 
or indirectly by these sales. But that 
is only one side of the picture. We 


need to buy from foreigners as well 
as to sell to them. 

You cannot sit down for your break- 
fast without being impressed by this 
fact. The coffee comes from Latin 
America, chiefly from Brazil. If there 
is tea on the table, it is brought from 
Asia. Most of your sugar comes from 
Cuba. Pepper is imported from the 
East Indies. If there are bananas on 
the table, they were probably grown 
in Central America. Our diet would 
be much simpler and less varied if 
we could not call upon the world for 
many of the foods which we desire. 


and prosperous we must sell certain 
products to foreigners and we must 
buy other things from them. 

Last year, as we have pointed out, 
our country shipped abroad goods 
valued at 12% billion dollars, and 
we bought 7 billion dollars’ worth of 
goods from foreign nations. Much 
more went out of the country than 
came in. Foreigners were able to buy 
a great many more products from us 
than they sold to us because we gave 
or lent them huge sums of money. 

Such a policy on our part is wise 
and humane in the present world emer- 























AND EVERYONE WILL HAVE TO CUT DOWN HIS PRODUCTION 
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NATIONS MUST BE willing to buy from foreign lands as well as to sell to them 
if trade is to be successfully carried on 


A number of our important medi- 
cines come from foreign lands. Cam- 
phor from Formosa, and quinine from 
Java, are ingredients used very widely 
in the preparation of medicines. Our 
pharmacists and doctors depend heav- 
ily on other drugs imported from the 
four corners of the earth. 

Foreign goods play a large part in 
the production of our most commonly 
manufactured articles. An automo- 
bile, for example, contains 300 ma- 
terials imported from 55 countries. 
Your electric lights would be dim 
without tungsten from Bolivia, China, 
and Mexico. Of 37 important mate- 
rials in your telephone, 18 come from 
abroad. 

American mineral resources were 
badly depleted during the war. Our 
supplies of such essential minerals as 
copper, lead, and zine should be re- 
plenished by imports from other coun- 
tries. Imports as well as exports are 
essential to our industrial strength 
and to the maintaining of high living 
standards. If we are to be strong 


gency. In more normal times, how- 
ever, if we are to prosper through for- 
eign trade, it must be a matter of 
exchanging goods for goods. Our na- 
tion as a whole is actually poorer if 
we consistently send more products 
and materials out of the country than 
we bring in from the outside. 

In other words, we are the losers 
if we go on year after year selling 
more goods abroad than we buy from 
other lands. By doing so, we use up 
our resources more rapidly than we 
would if we bought more products 
from abroad. 

The American people have not un- 
derstood this fact, and for many years 
they have sold much more to foreign- 
ers than they have bought from them. 
In the period from 1914 to 1933, the 
value of goods sold by Americans to 
foreigners was 24 billion dollars 
greater than the value of goods which 
we purchased from them. During 
these years foreigners borrowed money 
from Americans and used it to buy 
our goods. 


- 


When it came time to pay back the 
loans, the foreigners were often un- 
able to do so. We would not permit 
them to sell enough of their products 
in our country so that they could get 
hold of American money to repay the 
loans. There was a strong feeling 
among the majority of Americans 
that goods bought from abroad would 
compete with similar products made 
in this country. 

It was argued that labor was cheap 
in other countries; that wages were 
low. It was said that foreign firms, 
paying low wages, could produce 
cheaply and undersell American pro- 
ducers who paid higher wages. 

Those who wanted this country to 
buy more products from abroad re- 
plied that our producers did not need 
to fear foreign competition. They 
said that well-paid American workers, 
using modern tools and machinery, 
could produce goods more efficiently 
and cheaply than low-paid foreign 
workers with poor equipment. 

This was a highly controversial 
question, with strong arguments on 
each side, but the people who feared 
imports had their way. High tariff 
laws were adopted, placing heavy taxes 
upon foreign products coming into 
this country. These taxes discouraged 
goods from abroad and limited their 
sale here. 

So it turned out that, for a number 
of years after the beginning of the 
First World War, we shipped a great 
deal out of the country and brought 
in much less. 


Policy Changed 


In 1934, our tariff policy was 
changed considerably. It was then 
that the reciprocal trade program was 
adopted. The purpose of the plan was 
twofold. First, it undertook to in- 
crease the sale of many kinds of for- 
eign goods in our country—goods 
which would not compete too severely 
with American products. The second 
purpose was to help other countries 
to buy still more of our products. Here 
is how the plan, which is still in effect, 
works: 

The United States government pro- 
poses to a foreign nation that a treaty 
between the two should be arranged. 
It says, in effect, to the nation: “We 
shall select a number of your prod- 
ucts. which we need and which will 
not compete greatly with American 
producers. We shall lower the tariff 
on these articles so that it will be easy 
for you to sell them to us. 

“In return, you are to select cer- 
tain things which we produce and 
which you need—articles which will 
not compete too much with any of 
your producers. You are to lower 
your tariff rates on such articles s0 
that it will be easier for you to buy 
them from us. 

“The, effect of this plan will be to 
lower many of the tariff rates on both 
sides so that trade may flow more 
freely between our country and yours, 
without harming the interests of 
either.” 

We have made treaties of this kind 
with 42 nations. How well the plan 
works is a matter of dispute. There 
are many people in the United States 
who say that it does not sufficiently 
protect American industries from 
harmful or ruinous competition. SuP 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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(Concluded from page 2) 


porters of the plan reply that this 
trade program has helped our indus- 
tries a great deal more than it has 
hurt them. 

In conclusion, it should be under- 
stood that many countries other than 
the United States have, in the past, 
tried to sell as much as possible in 
foreign lands and to buy as little as 
possible. Most nations before the war 
were much more anxious to export 


P goods and foods than to import them. 


They, too, built tariff walls to “pro- 
tect” their own industry and agricul- 
ture against foreign competition. 

In addition to tariffs, some of the 
countries have adopted a device called 
the quota system. They decree by 
law that so much and no more of cer- 
tain products may be bought from 
abroad. 

The International Trade Organiza- 
tion, a UN-sponsored agency, is try- 
ing to get the various nations to re- 
duce their tariffs, to eliminate their 
quota systems, and to remove other 
serious obstacles in the way of foreign 
trade. In brief, it is seeking to 
broaden the channels of world com- 
merce as much as it is possible to 
do so. 

This will not be an easy task, for 
all governments, including our own, 
will move cautiously toward permit- 
ting an increase of imports which 
might compete seriously with prod- 
ucts of their countries. Nevertheless, 
nations realize more clearly than in 
the past the importance of foreign 
trade to world prosperity and peace. 
It is expected, therefore, that steps 
will be taken to make it easier for 
the various countries to carry on busi- 
ness with one another. 





It’s “sugarin’” time in New Eng- 
land. Every spring when the weather 
becomes warm enough to start the 
sap running in the maple trees, New 
England farmers begin the long, dif- 
ficult task of producing maple syrup. 

Production methods have changed 
little during the past century. The 
average farmer collects and boils 
down his syrup in just about the 
same way his grandfather did before 
him. First, he bores holes in the 
trees and inserts spouts from which 
the sap drips into pails attached un- 
derneath. The pails are emptied reg- 
ularly into large, slow-boiling evap- 
orators, where the sap, in time, be- 
comes pure maple syrup. 

A popular custom during “sugarin’ ” 
time is that of holding “sugarin’ off” 
parties. Large basins are packed with 
fresh, white snow, and boiling maple 
syrup is poured over the top. The 
chewy candy that results is some- 
‘hing that cannot be bought in stores. 





The Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences will announce the 
Winners of its annual Academy 
Awards this week. The “Oscars,” 
a the gold statues are called, are 
presented each year to winners of a 
poll taken among leaders of the motion 
Picture industry. 

The pictures nominated for the 1949 
award are “Johnny Belinda,” “Ham- 
let,” “The Red Shoes,” “The Snake 
Pit,” and “Treasure of Sierra Madre.” 

Actresses and actors whose 1948 
Performances are being voted on are: 
Ingrid Bergman, Olivia de Havilland, 
Irene Dunne, Barbara Stanwyck, Jane 
Wyman, Lew Ayres, Montgomery 
Clift, Dan Dailey, Laurence Olivier, 
and Clifton Webb. 
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THE NUMBERED AREAS are the principal underdeveloped regions of the world. 


NEW YORK TIMES 


See the article below for the needs of each 


Aid to Underdeveloped Countries 


American Technicians Needed in Widely Scattered Areas 


NE of the points that President 

Truman mentioned in his inau- 
guration speech last January is still 
being widely discussed, and the in- 
terest now shown will probably con- 
tinue. The statement which attracted 
world-wide attention was that the 
United States “must embark on a bold 
new program for making the benefits 
of our scientific advances and indus- 
trial progress available for the im- 
provement and growth of underde- 
veloped areas.” 

President Truman’s plan resembles 
the European Recovery Program in 
that it would be for the purpose of 
helping other peoples to help them- 
selves. Yet it is meant to be more 
gradual, and of longer range, than 
the ERP. Many projects which might 
be carried out under the new proposal 
cannot be undertaken for a long time. 

On the other hand, several activities 
like those which the President had 
in mind have been under way for a 
number of years. The United States 
Department of Agriculture, for ex- 
ample, reaches around the world in 
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its efforts to teach the people of other 
countries proper farming methods. It 
has helped governments in Latin 
America, Asia, the Middle East, and 
the Philippines to establish centers 
where practical agricultural experi- 
ments and demonstrations are carried 
out. 

Private organizations have been 
helping, too. For example, loans made 
by Nelson Rockefeller have enabled 
Venezuelan fishermen to buy refrig- 
eration equipment so that their fish 
can be kept from spoiling. This im- 
provement brings increased earnings 
to the fishermen, and it enlarges the 
Venezuelan food supply. 

More ambitious projects remain in 
the “blueprint stage.” Numerous 
countries have drawn up, often with 
the help of American engineers, plans 
for major efforts to step up farm and 
factory output. Many of these pro- 
grams involve the construction of ir- 
rigation systems and power plants 
along river valleys. 

Such projects can improve economic 
conditions in the regions where they 





BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


THE UNITED STATES can help other nations to develop waterpower and irrigation 
projects similar to the Hoover Dam on the Colorado River 


are carried out. Eventually they prob- 
ably would pay for themselves. In 
order to get the programs under way, 
however, most of the regions involved 
would have to draw heavily upon more 
prosperous lands for money, equip- 
ment, and skilled technicians. 

The map on this page appeared in 
a recent edition of “the New York 
Times Magazine. The following ex- 
planation of the numbered areas is 
quoted from that publication: 

In South America, such areas as 
Venezuela (1) need to modernize ag- 
riculture and develop industry; Brazil 
(2) can add useful land by jungle 
clearance. 

In Africa, Liberia (3) needs to de- 
velop its mineral and other resources 
and modernize transport. In British 
Nigeria (4), French West Africa (5), 
the Sahara (6) where creation of an 
inland sea is proposed, and Egypt (7) 
where the plan is to fil! in the Qattara 
Depression with Nile Water, irriga- 
tion and power are the major needs. 
In British East Africa (8) some 3,- 
000,000 acres are being put into pea- 
nut production. 

In the Middle East, dams for irri- 
gation, power and flood control are 
proposed for the Euphrates Valley 
(9), Turkey (10), Palestine (11), Iraq 
(12) and Iran (13). In most of these 
areas sanitation and industrial pro- 
grams are in progress. 

In Asia, such places as Afghanistan 
(14), India (15), China (16), and 
Indonesia (17) likewise need dams, 
foremost of which would be China’s 
Yangtze Dam to irrigate 10,000,000 
acres, aid navigation, check floods and 
help industry. 

In Australia (18), irrigation and 
soil-reclamation programs are needed. 





Pronunciations 


Chaim Weizmann—kah-yim vits’mahn 
Mapai—mah-pie 
Tel Aviv—tél a-vév’ 
Andrei Vishinsky—ahn-dra’ vi-shin’ski 
Andrei Gromyko—ahn-dra’ gro-me’k6 
Valentin Gubitchev——va'lén-teen’ g00’bi- 
chéf’ 

Vyacheslav Molotov — vyah-ché-slahf’ 
maw’ 10-tof 
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Vishinsky and Gromyko 


The Soviet Union’s newly appointed 
Foreign Minister and Chief Deputy 
Foreign Minister are both firm and 
vigorous supporters of their coun- 
try’s policies. Andrei Vishinsky, the 
new Foreign Minister, is known for 
his violent speeches in behalf of Rus- 
sia’s position on such issues as the 
Berlin blockade and the control of 
atomic energy. Andrei Gromyko, Vi- 
shinsky’s Chief Deputy, has cast the 
veto for his country in the UN Se- 
curity Council exactly 25 times. 

Vishinsky was born in Russia in 
1883. He became interested in revo- 
lutionary activities as a young man 
and spent a number of years in prison 
and exile. After the Russian Revolu- 
tion broke out, he joined the Commu- 
nists and soon rose to important posi- 
tions in the government. Before his re- 
cent appointment, he was Chief Dep- 
uty to Foreign Minister Vyacheslav 
Molotov, the previous Foreign Min- 
ister. 

Gromyko is one of Russia’s young- 





INT'L NEWS 
THEY handle Ryssia’s foreign policy. 
Andrei Vishinsky (left) is Foreign Min- 
ister, and Andrei Gromyko is Deputy 
Foreign Minister. 
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est important diplomats. Born in 
1910, he attracted the attention of 
high government officials when he was 
a student at the Soviet Institute of 
Economics. After a number of years 
as a minor government employee in 
Moscow, he was made an assistant to 
the Russian ambassador in Washing- 
ton. He became ambassador himself 
in 1943. A few years ago, he was 
made his country’s chief delegate to 
the United Nations and he held this 
position until last summer. 


U. S. Coast Guard 


The U. S. Coast Guard is engaged 
in its annual watch for icebergs in the 
shipping lanes of the North Atlantic. 
From now until August, patrol ships 
will ply the waters off Newfoundland, 
seeking the tremendous ice floes 
which drift southward from Green- 
land at this time of the year. 

In its continuous search, the Coast 
Guard makes use of planes and fast 
ships. It utilizes radar and other 
scientific devices to find the ‘‘moun- 
tains” of floating ice. Once an ice- 
berg has been spotted, the Coast Guard 
keeps a close check on it, and sends 
out warnings by radio to other ships 
which may be in the area. 

The Coast Guard has been working 
to prevent North Atlantic shipping 
disasters since 1913. The establish- 
ment of the patrol was hastened by 
the sinking of the passenger liner, 
Titanic, in April of the previous year. 
The largest ship afloat at that time, 
the Titanic, which was on its first 
voyage, collided with an iceberg in the 
dead of night and sank within two 


hours. More than 1,500 people were 
lost in the disaster. 

Since the patrol was set up, no col- 
lision of this kind has taken place. 
More than a dozen nations which have 
large shipping interests contribute to 
the cost of the patrol. 


Wanted—School Teachers 


Some of the nation’s leading edu- 
cators are now working on a plan 
to encourage one million new teachers 
to enter the school system within the 
next 10 years. Under the plan, teach- 
ers’ colleges, with the help of state 
and federal governments, would offer 
scholarships to high school graduates 
interested in teaching as a career. In 
return for the scholarships, the stu- 
dents would pledge themselves to re- 
main in the teaching profession for 
at least two years after their gradua- 
tion. 

The educators consider this teacher- 
expansion program necessary because 
of the ever-increasing number of stu- 
dents who are entering both elemen- 
tary and high schools. The scholar- 
ship plan was put forward at a re- 
cent joint meeting of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education and the National Education 
Association. 


Former Champ 


Will Joe Louis be as successful a 
boxing promoter as he was a fighter? 
That question is being raised since 
Louis retired early this month, and 
set out on a new career as a sponsor 
of boxing matches. The retired cham- 
pion intends to promote a_ heavy- 
weight bout in Chicago in June to 
determine his successor. 

If the 35-year-old Louis is to com- 
pile as impressive a record as a pro- 
moter as he did as a boxer, he will have 
to aim high. He held the title of 
heavyweight champion longer than 
any other fighter—11 years, 8 months, 
and one week—and in doing so, he 
never avoided the challenges of other 
top-flight boxers. Defending his 
crown 25 times, he was the most ac- 
tive heavyweight champion in history. 

Joe Louis was born in Alabama 35 
years ago, but his family moved to 
Detroit when he was a small boy. 
There he became interested in boxing, 


country to push its textile production almost to prewar levels. 
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THERE ARE FLOODS in England, too. 
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and in 1934 won the amateur light- 
heavyweight championship in the 
Golden Gloves tourney in that city. 
That started him up the ladder toward 
boxing fame. Three years later he 
defeated James J. Braddock to become 
heavyweight champion of the world. 
Louis is the second heavyweight title- 
holder to retire undefeated. The only 
other one was Gene Tunney. 

Boxing fans often speculate on how 
Louis would have fared against Jack 
Dempsey, the great champion of the 
1920’s. Both boxers made fine rec- 
ords and were tremendously popular. 
However, Dempsey had retired from 
the ring before Louis started his 
career, 


“Diplomatic Immunity” 


The Soviet government is demand- 
ing the release of Valentin A. 
Gubitchev, a Russian engineer who, 
together with an American woman, 
was recently arrested in New York 
City by the FBI. Both were charged 
with obtaining illegally secret infor- 
mation about the United States. The 
release of the Soviet engineer is being 
asked on the grounds that he has 
“diplomatic immunity.” 

“Diplomatic immunity” is a term 
used to indicate that representatives 
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of foreign governments possess cer- 
tain rights and privileges denied to 
the regular citizens of a country. Such 
representatives cannot be arrested for 
any reason and they cannot be sued 
in the courts of the country in which 
they are residing. The only action 
a government can take when a diplo- 
matic representative from another 
country breaks a law is to expel him 
from its territory. 

American officials insist that Rus- 
sia cannot claim such “diplomatic 
immunity” for Gubitchev. They point 
out that he was a member of the 
United Nations staff and not of the 
official Russian delegation to either 
the United States government or the 
United Nations. The United Nations, 
it is said, could have claimed “diplo- 
matic immunity” for the man, but it 
did not do so. When Gubitchev was 
arrested, the UN suspended him from 
its staff immediately. 


Fear of Depression 


The government is hoping that the 
present decline in business in some 
industries will not bring about a de- 
pression. A number of railroads have 
laid off workers and other companies 
have cut production and made cor- 
responding cuts in their labor forces. 
The Ford Motor Company says that 
the demand for many products, includ- 
ing automobiles, is not as great as it 
has been and it warns employees not 
to ask for a wage increase this year. 
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Government officials agree that the? J. 


drop in prices has benefited the pub- 
lic, but they hope that the decline will 
not go too far. They point out that 
if prices drop too rapidly, producers 
will be hurt and they may have to 
lower wages and lay off workers. Such 
a development might cause a depres- 
sion. 

In trying to bolster business in the 
present period of uncertainty, the gov- 
ernment has authorized a change in 
the rules governing “installment buy- 
ing.” A person may now put down 4 
smaller amount of money than he did 
formerly for the purchase of an ar- 
ticle and may have a longer time in 
which to pay off the balance. This 
ruling applies to the purchase of such 
products as refrigerators, television 
sets, and washing machines. 

In the case of automobiles, one must 
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still pay a third of the price in cash 
put the period for paying off the 
balance has been increased. 


Communists on Trial 


Eleven of the top leaders of the 


Communist Party of the United States 
are on trial in New York City. They 
are accused of plotting to persuade 
Americans to overthrow the U. S. 
government by force. 
‘rial was to have begun in the middle 
of January, it did not actually get 
under way until this month. 
seven weeks the Communists’ attor- 
neys delayed matters by attacking the 
way in which jurors were selected. 


Although the 


For 


The government lawyers say that 


the Communist Party has long advo- 
cated the use of force to change a na- 


tion’s government. They charge that 
the 11 defendants are trying to get 
others to join them and overthrow our 
government. 

The Communists say that their or- 
ganization is simply a political party 
like the Republicans and Democrats. 
They admit they are trying to get 
into power, but say that they are do- 
ing it by peaceful means like other 
political groups. 


Filibuster Issues 


The latest controversy over the fili- 
buster came about because of dis- 
agreement as to the interpretation of 
the Senate “cloture” rule. Everyone 


agrees that this rule is clear as ap- 
plied to bills which are actually being 
debated by that body. The rule per- 
mits two-thirds of the senators to 
shut off debate on a measure if they 











KNOTT IN DALLAS MORNING NEWS 


CAN HE be permanently ejected? 


feel that the time has come for a 
vote. 

But there has been a hot dispute 
over whether the rule should apply 


‘% the discussion of a bill at an earlier 


Stage. Before a measure can even be 
considered by the Senate, a motion to 
this effect must be presented. If this 
Motion is approved by a majority of 
the senators, the bill can then be de- 
bated by the upper house. 

Here is the disputed question: When 
4 motion to bring a bill before the 
Senate is being considered, should it 
be possible to apply the cloture rule, 
or should each senator have the right 
to argue against the motion as long 
a he desires before it is voted upon? 

The majority of senators have taken 
the position that the cloture rule, as 
it now stands, cannot shut off debate 
a motion to bring a bill before the 





WILLIAM Z. FOSTER (left) and Eugene Dennis were recently labelled 


by President Truman. Both 


news of the trial. 


Senate. A few senators can talk as 
long as they please against letting a 
measure be debated by the upper 
house. 

Thus the cloture rule is completely 
ineffective, since a bill can be “talked 
to death” even before it officially comes 
up for Senate debate. It may be that 
the cloture rule will be changed so 
that it will apply to debate on motions 
as well as to debate in the Senate 
itself, but until then a few senators 
can block a vote on any legislation 
which they do not like. 

Even if the cloture rule is made to 
cover all stages of debate on a bill, 
the filibuster problem will remain. The 
reason for this is that seldom, when a 
filibuster is being carried on in the 
Senate, will two-thirds of the senators 
agree to shut off debate by applying 
the rule. 

President Truman and many others 
feel that the rule should be changed 
so a simple majority of senators would 
be able to end a filibuster. They be- 
lieve that “the right to vote is just 
as important as the right to speak.” 
On the other hand, many Americans 
feel that the nation benefits in the 
long run by permitting a maximum of 
debating freedom in the Senate. 


New Academy? 


The Secretary of Defense is recom- 
mending to Congress that it establish 
a special academy for the training of 
young Air Force officers. At present, 
most of the officers of the Air Force 
come from the Military Academy at 
West Point or the Air Force Reserve 
Corps. A few come from the ranks 
of the Air Force’s enlisted men. 

Under the Secretary’s proposal, the 
Air Force Academy would be similar 
to the Military Academy at West 
Point and the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis. It would offer a four-year 
course consisting of military, scien- 
tific, and “academic” subjects. Grad- 
uates would receive commissions in 


the Air Force as second lieutenants. ~ 


Elections in Chile 


The middle-of-the-road government 
of Gabriel Gonzalez Videla of Chile 
won an outstanding victory in the 
elections which recently took place in 
that country. The followers of the 
Chilean President, who is known for 
his democratic views, now have a 
two-thirds majority in the legislature. 

As a result of the balloting, the 
party generally considered to be most 
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“traitors” 


were put on trial for their Communist activities, but 
Foster’s prosecution was deferred because of his illness. 


See note on this page for 


in sympathy with the Communists lost 
ground. The orderly manner in which 
the people of Chile elected their rep- 
resentatives stands in contrast to hap- 
penings in certain other Latin Ameri- 
can lands where governments have 
come into power through military up- 
risings during the past year. 


Russian Spying 


In recent months, newspapers have 
reported an increasing number of 
cases of Russian spying, both in this 
country and in other parts of the 
world. The frequency with which these 
incidents occur has raised this ques- 
tion: Why does the Soviet Union per- 
sist in carrying on such activities? 
Two views are advanced as answers 
to this question. 

Some people believe that Russia is 
preparing for war and wants to 
gather all possible facts that might 
help her to prosecute a war vigorously. 

A second view is that the Russians 
are, by nature, a suspicious and secre- 
tive people. Their espionage activi- 
ties are an outgrowth of this charac- 
teristic which is engrained in them. 

In connection with the latter view, 


John Steinbeck, American author and 
journalist, relates an interesting inci- 
dent in his book, A Russian Journal. 
While in Moscow, Steinbeck visited an 
American correspondent of long stand- 
ing. In trying to throw some light 
on the Russian character, the cor- 
respondent read aloud from a _ book 
the following passage: 

“The Russians of Moscow are 
highly suspicious of foreigners, who 
are watched closely by the secret 
police. Every move is noticed and 
sent into central headquarters. ... 
Foreigners are permitted to travel in 
Russia only after great difficulty, and 
during their travels they are very 
closely watched. (There is an air of) 
general coldness and suspicion. .. .” 

Upon finishing the passage, the cor- 
respondent revealed to Steinbeck that 
it had been written in 1634 by a 
traveler to Russia. The Russian 
character seems to have changed little. 


Letters to Congress 


Congressmen have been receiving 
many letters recently from high school 
students, asking for federal aid to 
education. The lawmakers have been 
impressed by the fact that the student 
letters are better written than most 
others which they receive. The con- 
gressmen are making individual re- 
plies to the correspondents. 

In writing to a member of the Sen- 
ate or House of Representatives, stu- 
dents should remember that letters 
make the best impression and have 
the most influence when they are writ- 
ten in simple, informal language and 
state the writer’s personal feelings on 
a subject. 

It is a well-known fact that law- 
makers are not likely to pay much 
attention to mimeographed postcards 
or letters which differ only in signa- 
ture. These printed appeals make 
congressmen think that the senders 
do not have a deep enough interest in 
the issue to advance their personal 
views. Such communications gener- 
ally indicate that a pressure group is 
at work. 
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“T talked to the doctor today about my 
loss of memory.” 

“What did he do?” ' 

“Made me pay him in advance.” 


* * * 


“T suppose that you make a better rate 
for the room in the event a guest de- 
cides to remain longer than a week.” 

“To be honest with you,” replied the 
hotel clerk, “the question has never 
arisen before.” 


* * * 


“Did you know that paper can be used 
to keep a person warm?” 

“Do I? My last report card kept my 
dad in a stew for two weeks.” 


* * * 


Two men boarded the bus one morning 
on their way to work. One turned to the 
other and muttered, “It’s going to be 
tough sledding today.” 

The other asked, “How can you tell?” 

“No snow!” was the answer. 


* * * 


A girl seeking a job was asked if she 
had any particular qualifications for the 
post. She replied that she had won 
several crossword puzzle and slogan coh- 
tests. 

“That sounds good,” replied the man- 
ager, “but we need someone who is smart 
during office hours.” 

“Oh,” answered the girl, “this was 
during office hours.” 


Somebody’s always trying to take the 
joy out of life. Now a physician is ex- 
perimenting with serums in an effort 
to find a cure for laziness. 


* * * 


“Why is it,” asked the irritable cus- 
tomer, “that I never get what I ask for 
in this store?” 

“Perhaps, madam,” replied the clerk, 
“it’s because we’re too polite.” 


* * * 
Humor is desired in pictures, but no 


Hollywood studio can hope to be as funny 
as its press agents. 
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HENDERSON IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“That size is too small. It shouldn’t 
pop up quite so high when you wrinkle 
your brow.” 
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Israel Tackles Peacetime Jobs 





portant for several reasons. Government cannot be 
conducted properly in an area whose ownership is 
disputed. Even though hostilities have ceased, there 
is constant danger that fighting will break out 
again in regions where the borders are uncertain. 
Moreover, Israel cannot make full plans for develop- 
ing the country until she knows just how much 
land is hers. 

As for the other part of the peace—the oppor- 
tunity for Israel to turn its full energy to building 
a prosperous country—that, too, is of primary im- 
portance. During the 10 months the nation has 
been in existence, the people have done all they 
could to increase agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction. Their efforts were restricted, though, by 
the following factors: 





WIDE WORLD INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


DR. CHAIM WEIZMANN (left) is President of Israel 
and David Ben-Gurion is Premier 


Most young men were in the armies and could 
not work in the farms and industries. Other per- 
sons were either engaged in the fighting or they 
were busy supplying the armies with goods. In 
addition, money that might have been spent abroad 
for badly needed machinery and raw materials had 
to be used to buy guns and munitions of war. 

One of the first jobs that lies ahead of the country 
is that of establishing a permanent government. A 
temporary regime, with David Ben-Gurion as Pre- 
mier and with Dr. Chaim Weizmann as President, 
took over as soon as Israel declared its independence. 
These men, and their assistants, led the country 
in the war against the Arabs, and they made plans 
for the general election that was held late in Janu- 
ary of this year. 

At that time, members of a Constituent Assem- 
bly were named. The Assembly in turn elected Dr. 
Weizmann as the nation’s President. Ben-Gurion 
continued as Premier because his party, the Mapai 
—a middle-of-the-road group—won more seats in 
the Assembly than did any other party. 

During the coming weeks the Assembly will be 
busy doing its chief work—drawing up a charter 
or constitution for the country. Already differences 
of opinion as to the character of the new document 
are beginning to appear. 


(Concluded from page 1) 





There is, however, one point upon which nearly 
all the people agree—Israel’s government will be a 
democratic one similar to the governments of West- 
ern nations. Most of Israel’s people have come 
from central Europe where they knew dictatorships 
at their worst. They are determined that their 
country will not come under despotic rule, and that 
minority groups will be fairly treated. This feeling 
was demonstrated in the recent elections when 
Arab, as well as Jewish, citizens were permitted 
to vote. 

Beyond this agreement on holding to democratic 
principles, there is marked difference of opinion 
about Israel’s new government. Disagreement cen- 
ters around such questions as these: Should the 
national legislature have one house or two? Should 
there be a federal-state system or should the central 
government take care of local as well as national 
matters? 

There is also conflict among the major political 
groups as to how much of the nation’s industry and 
farm land should be owned by the government under 
a socialist set-up, and how much should be left in 
private hands under a capitalistic or private-enter- 
prise system. The Mapai favors a balance between 
socialism and capitalism, while the second largest 
political group wants industry to be completely 
nationalized. 

Another subject for controversy has been brought 
into the picture by a third political party. This 
group believes the new government should be firmly 
built upon the religious principles of Judaism. All 
these problems, and many others, must be worked 
out by debate and compromise as decisions are made 
on the constitution. 

While Israel is dealing with matters of govern- 
ment, it must also go ahead in trying to solve two 
additional problems. One of these has to do with 
immigration, and the other is the job of attempting 
to make the country economically sound. Israel} is 
doing all it can to bring refugees in from Europe, 
and during the next ten years it hopes to admit 
about 1,200,000 of them. (The nation now has ap- 
proximately 750,000 Jewish residents and between 
70,000 and 100,000 Arabs.) 

The migrations into Israel are serving a three- 
fold purpose. They are providing homes for many 
of the Jews who suffered so intensely at the hands 
of the Nazis. They are bringing people into the 
new country to help develop its industries and 
farms. And the migrations are furnishing a popu- 
lation that may be needed to protect Israel should 
the Arab states again decide to attack it. While 
peace has come now, the country does not yet know 
how well it will get along with its neighbors. The 
Arab world resents the creation of the Jewish home- 
land and armed tonflict may be renewed. 

Israel’s next big job—that of making the country 
economically sound—is one to which the Jews have 
been giving attention for many years. 
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JEWS have gone far in adapting modern agricultural methods to conditions in Israel 
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MAP FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


THIS MAP shows the areas allotted to Israel by the 
United Nations and the territory that the Israeli armies 
have occupied. The final boundaries for the new state 
have not yet been fixed. Parts of Palestine now held 
by the Arabs are also shown above. 


e 
fore the state of Israel was established, Jews in the 
area built many small communities where scientific 
farming was stressed. They also developed such 
cities as Tel Aviv and Haifa, with their modern 
industries. Now such work will be intensified. 
New factories will be built and irrigation projects 
will be extended to bring additional arid land under 
cultivation. As a part of this development, the Jews 
are busy changing former Arab settlements into 
communities for their own people. During the war 
which recently ended, approximately 500,000 Arabs 
fled from Israel. Parts of Arab cities and entire 
communities in the rural areas were deserted. The 
Jews are now bringing these settlements back to life. 
Israel’s resources are limited, and the job ahead 
for the Jews is a hard one. The area known as 
Galilee in the north is fertile and has been de 
veloped for farming. The coastal plain south 
Galilee provides an ideal climate for growing cit 
fruits. But the Negeb desert in the south, the la 
est part of Israel, is barren. Nevertheless, the Jews 
have already begun to carry out irrigation proj 
and set up farms in the Negeb. : 
Except for chemicals that can be taken from 
the salty flats of the Dead Sea, Israel has no mineral 
deposits. The nation’s industries will have to bé 
built mostly around materials that can be importa 
Israel has already taken her place on the intet 
national scene. Many of the major world powers 
have recognized the new country and are sending 
diplomatic representatives to Tel Aviv, the pro 
visional capital. Next month, the new state will 
probably be admitted to the United Nations. Israel 
has become firmly established during its short 
existence. 
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BC is joining hands with more 
than 76,000 churches in present- 
ing a special program Saturday eve- 
ning, March 26. Every major Chris- 
tian denomination will be represented 
in this program—“One Great Hour” 
_an appeal to Americans to unite 
in their churches Sunday morning, 
March 27, in a nation-wide offering 
for world relief. “One Great Hour” 
will make real the physical needs of 
the war-stricken and suffering peoples 
of Europe and Asia. 


* * * 


The one-hour presentations by the 
“Ford Theater” on CBS Friday nights 
represent some of the finest produc- 
tions in radio today. 

The stories are of universal dra- 
matic appeal. They are drawn from 
the richest sources of the Broadway 
stage, the screen, and the broad field 
of popular literature. Brilliant stars 
of Hollywood and Broadway play the 
major roles in these distinguished 
presentations. And each program re- 
ceives all the careful attention to script 
and production normally given a full- 
length Broadway play. 

Fletcher Markle, one of the most 
outstanding producers in radio today, 
is the director of the “Ford Theater.” 
These dramas may also be seen on 
the CBS Television network Sundays. 
The programs are good listening and 
good looking. 


x * * 


A new audience participation fea- 
ture will make its debut over ABC 
March 30. The program will be “Talk 
Your Way Out of It.” Exponents of 
the charm of a soft answer as well 
as those favoring swift repartee will 
get the opportunity to give their sys- 
tems a professional test. Peter Donald 
will propose the situations from which 
studio contestants will attempt to de- 
liver themselves orally. A jury se- 
lected from the studio audience will 
pick the winner from the contestants 
heard on each program. 


x * * 


We have received inquiries about 
our statement, in THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER of March 14, that Robert L. 
Ripley has traveled “in over 200 coun- 
tries.” There are not now that many 
independent nations in the world, 
Teaders point out. Ripley, however, 


loosely applies the term “countries” to 
such areas as the numerous self- 
governing native states which existed 
imold India. 

—By GEORGE EDSON. 





NBC 
PENNY SINGLETON as Blondie and 
Arthur Lake as Dagwood bring the pop- 
ar comic strip to life on the NBC 
Retwork every Wednesday evening. 





SCIENCE SERVICE 


WINNERS of Westinghouse Electric’s 1949 Science Talent Search—Dwight Taylor 
of Altadena, California, and Caroline Littlejohn of Oklahema City, Oklahoma 


Science in the News 


WIGHT W. TAYLOR, of Altadena, 
California, top teen-age scientist, 
is planning to use his $2,800 Westing- 
house grand science scholarship when 
he enters the University of Michigan 
in the fall. He won highest honors 
in the Westinghouse 1949 Science Tal- 
ent Search on the basis of his studies 
and investigations of shellfish. While 
he was summering on Nantucket. Is- 
land in Massachusetts during the past 
three years, he discovered more than 
70 new types of the fish. 

Dwight works on his high school 
paper, and enjoys tennis and badmin- 
ton. He is a Boy Scout, and belongs 
to a stamp club. He will continue his 
study of science. 

As runner-up in the Talent Search, 
and winner of a $2,000 scholarship, 
Caroline Littlejohn of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, plans to make her career 
in science, too. The 16-year-old girl 
learned college calculus alone so that 
she could work on the project that 
won second honors in the Westing- 
house contest—a project in mathemat- 
ical physics. 

Caroline also works in biology, and 
has made a study of gophers, fish, 
snakes and ducks to determine differ- 
ences in their anatomy. First in her 
class at the Classen High School, from 
which she will graduate this year, 
Caroline plans to attend Barnard Col- 
lege in New York City. 


* * * 


The United States Air Force has 
announced the manufacture of a new 
fire-fighting suit made from aluminum 
foil. Weighing only eight pounds, the 
suit consists of trousers, a stiff foil 
helmet, a zippered jacket, gauntlets, 
and spats which fit tightly over ordi- 
nary overshoes. The suit reflects heat 
so that the wearer may go within 
a foot or two of a gasoline fire with- 
out being harmed. 


* * * 


The Atomic Energy Commission has 
announced that it is considering the 
construction of a new experimental 
plant somewhere in the western part 
of the country. To compare in size 
with the atomic plant now in opera- 
tion at Hanford, Washington, the 
new experimental station will cost 
several hundred million dollars. Nu- 
merous sites are now being considered 
—including sections of Idaho and 
Montana. It is thought that the new 
plant will be used to produce atomic 
energy for power purposes. 


A new deep-water diving record 
has been set by the United States 
Navy. Using a water-filled pressure 
tank, which is able to create’ condi- 
tions that prevail at great depths, the 
Navy diver reached a “depth” of 561 
feet, remaining there a minute and 
a half before coming to the surface. 
The Navy’s previous record—set in 
1945—was a dive of 550 feet into a 
similar tank. 


* * * 


Newly discovered deposits of high- 
grade manganese have been found 
near the mouth of the Amazon River 
in Brazil. The development of the 
deposits may mean that the United 
States will not have to purchase man- 
ganese from the Soviet Union—now 
a major source of supply. 

Manganese, essential in the manu- 
facture of steel and steel alloys, is not 
mined in the United States in sufficient 
quantity to meet our demands. We 
are now buying more than a million 
tons each year from Russia, India, 
Africa, Cuba, Chile, and Brazil. 

—By HAZEL LEwIs. 
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In the sentences below match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
given on page 8, column 4. 


1. She had altruistic (al’tr60-is’tik) 
motives. (a) selfish (b) unselfish (c) 
hidden (d) unusual. 


2. The man avowed (i-vowd’) the 
crime. (a) denied (b) was shocked 
by (c) admitted (d) committed. 

8. There was a dearth (dirth) of 
news in the paper. (a) startling bit 
(b) scarcity (c) abundance (d) sum- 
mary. 

4. He spoke in an inarticulate (in- 
ar-tik’you-let) manner. (a) indistinct 
(b) shy (c) forceful (d) expressive. 

5. She was a contrite (k6n-trit’) 
person. (a) fearless (b) unhappy (c) 
stubborn (d) regretful. 

6. An irascible (i-ras’i-bl) person 
is: (a) self-conscious and shy (b) for- 
getful (c) irritable and touchy. ,(d) 
humorous. j 

7. Most of his mistakes were eradi- 
cated (é-rad’i-ka-ted). (a) forgiven: 
(b) removed (c) forgotten (d) dis- 
covered. 














Reader Say] 








Our problems class observed the recent 
Brotherhood Week in many ways. The 
film, ““We Are All Brothers,” was shown; 
student posters promoting racial and re- 
ligious tolerance were displayed in our 
school and at downtown stores; and 
essays were written on the subject of 
brotherhood. I believe that our educa- 
tional system, by encouraging such ac- 
tivities, is helping the youth of America 
to understand the true meaning of de- 
mocracy. BETTY BRUENING, 

Antigo, Wisconsin 


: & «2 


I agree with the statements that were 
made in the recent article on Brother- 
hood Week. If everyone did his part in 
stamping out prejudice and fostering 
true brotherhood, the United States 
would be a better place in which to live. 

DOLORES BLACK, 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


* * 


I would like to suggest that General 
George C. Marshall receive the Nobel 
Peace Prize this year. General Marshall 
created the Marshall Plan, tried to medi- 
ate the Chinese Civil War, and did many 
other things in the interests of world 
peace. I can think of no better person 
to be given the award. 

DALE VINEYARD, 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 














In my opinion, your recent article on 
salesmanship will help a great many stu- 
dents who are considering making this 


work their career. I myself work in a 
retail shoe store after school and I 
thought the article offered very good 
advice. ALPHENS BEALS, JR., 
Nashua, New Hampshire 


~x~ * * 


I do not think that communism and 
democratic capitalism can exist peace- 
fully together. Communism is based on 
world revolution, whereas democracy 
does not believe in gaining its ends by 
means of war. Tom HUNINGHAKE, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


x~ * * 


I was quite interested in the remark 
made by one of the foreign students who 
visited our country recently. This stu- 
dent said that there is a lot more depth 
in the young people of America “than 
can be seen under the camouflage of lip- 
stick and bright neckties.” 

I believe this is true. Too many pa- 
rents in the United States do not really 
understand their children. They see a 
movie that depicts so-called teen-age be- 
havior and they think that is the way all 
young people act. Perhaps our adults 
should be taught to appreciate the youth 
of our country a little better. 

ELIZABETH GATTEN, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


x~ * * 


In a recent article, you’ described the 
various Boys’ Towns that are being 
established in Italy. This is a splendid 
idea, but why is it that Girls’ Towns are 
not also being set up? I should imagine 
that there are many girls in Italy who 
need help just as much as do the boys. 

Pat MILLSAP, 
Santa Barbara, California 


x* ? 


I do not think that women should run 
for the Presidency. The American tra- 
dition is that all our Presidents be men. 

PEARL MILLER, 
Mundelein, Illinois 


x @& ® 


(Address your letters to Readers Say, 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 K Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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March 21, 19, 





Careers for Tomorrow - - Tree Surgeon 


ORK as a tree surgeon or tree 

expert may interest young men 
who like out-of-doors activity. Those 
who engage in this occupation must 
be physically strong and have good 
health, for their duties will require 
them to climb trees, use saws, and 
handle many heavy objects. 

Tree surgeons do the many jobs 
required to keep trees and shrubs in 
“good health” or to fit them into their 
surroundings. They prune trees by 
cutting branches from them. Usually, 
this work is done to remove dead or 
diseased parts of a tree. It may, how- 
ever, be done to make a tree symmet- 
rical or to make it harmonize with a 
building that has been erected near 
it. Often, too, tree surgeons are called 
upon to cut out branches that have 
grown so as to interfere with electric 
power and telephone lines. 

Persons in this work treat cavities 
or holes in trees caused by insects or 
fungi. They take out the decayed 
portion of the tree and fill the cavity 
with concrete. They brace trees when 
it is necessary to do so to prevent 
them from splitting and breaking. 
They also have special instruments 
to fertilize the soil around trees. 

Experts in this field often trans- 
plant trees and shrubs, and they work 
closely with landscape gardeners in 
arranging plants that are to be put 
into a yard or park. 

The large tree expert companies 
conduct training schools to prepare 
men for work in this occupation. The 
training covers a period of three years 
and is very similar to an apprentice- 


ship. A young man spends his first 
few weeks learning to work in trees 
and to handle the implements of his 
trade. During this time he also at- 
tends night classes to learn certain 
technical subjects—the food require- 
ments of trees, tree diseases, plant 
insects, tree surgery, and the prin- 
ciples of spraying. The rest of the 


HARRIS &@ EWING 
ELMS on the Capitol grounds in Wash- 
ington, D. C., are “doctored” by tree 
surgeons. 


apprenticeship is spent working with 
experienced persons. 

The techniques required in this field 
may also be learned through jobs with 
small tree firms. These are located in 
many of the larger cities and their 
names can be found in the classified 
section of the telephone directory. 

After a person has become pro- 
ficient in the work, he may advance 
to a job as foreman with a tree com- 





pany, or he may become a salesman 
for one of the firms. Men who have 
worked their way up through an estab- 
lished company may seek to improve 
their positions by setting up busi- 
nesses of their own. 

A beginner in the field usually earns 
between 70 and 80 cents an hour— 
$28 to $32 for a 40-hour week. Sal- 
aries for foremen range from $3,000 
to $4,000 a year. Salesmen and the 
owners of small firms often earn 
more than these amounts. 

Tree experts may find that they 
must live in or near the larger cities 
of the nation where most of the small 
firms are located. Or if they work 
for one of the larger companies, they 
may find that they have to spend a 
good deal of their time traveling from 
place to place. These factors may not 
appeal to some young men who would 
otherwise be interested in the work. 
Other young people may feel that they 
would not enjoy the hard physical 
labor that the work requires. Still 
others may object to the fact that the 
work is often slack during the winter 
months. 

On the other hand, a job in this 
field keeps a young man out of doors. 
It offers opportunity for advancement, 
it is never routine, and it requires 
one to exercise a good deal of in- 
dependent judgment. 

Instruction in this work is given by 
the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery, 
Stamford, Connecticut, and by the 
Davey Tree Expert Company, Kent, 
Ohio. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds - - The Red Cross 


HIS month the Red Cross is put- 

ting on its annual drive for funds. 
The world-famous relief organization 
is trying to raise 60 million dollars. 
As in other years, contributions will 
go to relieve human suffering wher- 
ever disaster may strike. 

The story of the Red Cross dates 
back to 1859. In that year Henry 
Dunant, a native of Switzerland, was 
traveling in what is today northern 
Italy. War then broke out between 
Austria and France and the bloody 
battle of Solferino took place. Visit- 
ing the battlefield immediately after 
the engagement, Dunant was horrified 
at the suffering of the 40,000 wounded 
who had been left there to die. 

Enlisting the inhabitants of neigh- 
boring villages to help him, Dunant 
organized what relief he could. Upon 
his return to Switzerland, he published 
a pamphlet describing the scene of 
horror. He wound up his pamphlet 
with this question: “Would it not be 
possible to organize in all civilized 
countries permanent societies of vol- 
unteers to help the wounded in time 
of war without regard to nationality?” 

The pamphlet attracted a good deal 
of attention. Its publication led to a 
conference in Geneva in 1863. 'Repre- 
sentatives of 16 nations attended. At 
that time the framework of the Red 
Cross was set up. In choosing an in- 
signia for the new organization, the 
delegates decided to honor the host 
country by reversing the color scheme 
of tlte Swiss flag—a white cross on a 
red field. 

Plans were made at this time to 
organize groups of volunteers who 


would help the sick and wounded in 
time of war. Steps were also taken 
to see that all countries would protect 
medical personnel and the sick and 
wounded in battle areas. These two 
ideas were embodied in a statement 
known as the Geneva Convention, 
which today is accepted practically 
everywhere as a law binding nations 
at war. 

In 1869 Clara Barton, an American 
woman who had carried on much re- 
lief work during the Civil War, vis- 
ited Switzerland, and was much im- 
pressed with the new organization. 
Upon her return to the United States, 
she established an American branch 
of the Red Cross. It was largely 
through Miss Barton’s efforts that 
President Arthur signed the Geneva 
Convention in 1881, and thereby gave 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 
CLARA BARTON, founder of the Ameri- 


can Cross 


the Red Cross official U. S. 
nition. 

Although the organization furnished 
some relief in the Spanish-American 
War, it was in World War I that the 
Red Cross really showed what it could 
do. The agency took care of refugees, 
supplied more than 20,000 nurses, 
helped in military hospitals, and aided 
service men in a variety of ways. 

During World War II, the record 
of the Red Cross was even more im- 
pressive than it had been in the first 
global conflict. It had more than 3 
million workers overseas and super- 
vised recreation clubs for service men 
in all parts of the world. It performed 
numerous duties to lessen human suf- 
fering. 

The peacetime activities of the Red 
Cross have been as outstanding as its 
record of war relief. The organiza- 
tion aids the victims of such disasters 
as hurricanes, floods, fires, and tor- 
nadoes. Among the activities it has 
undertaken in recent years is the pro- 
gram by which it helps to furnish 
blood without charge to physicians, 
hospitals, or patients. 

One of the most important off-shoots 
of the relief agency is the Junior Red 
Cross. Since the war this organiza- 
tion has sent thousands of dollars 
worth of supplies to children in war- 
devastated lands. 

About 20 years ago the Red Cross 
agencies in various nations were 
merged loosely in an _ international 
federation. Today more than 65 na- 
tions belong to this organization, 
which has its headquarters in Geneva. 

—By Howarp O. SWEET. 
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[Study Guide 








World Trade 


1. Explain what is meant when 
ple say that our trade situation 
“healthier” now than it was in 1947, 

2. Why are European nations able @ 
buy so much more from us today thay 
they sell to us? 

3. Briefly tell why the opportunity 
trade with other nations is of such great 
sapeytenee to most countries of the 
world. 


4. Why did foreigners have diffic 
paying back the money they borr 
from the United States between 191% 
and 1933? 

5. What were the arguments in favor 
of the high tariff laws that were ado 
by the United States after the a 
World War? 

6. What are the main purposes of the 
reciprocal trade agreement program? 

7. Describe briefly how the program 
works. 

8. With how many nations does the 
United States have “give-and-take” trade 
treaties? 


1. Describe the plan that you think 
our country should follow with res 
to world trade. Tell why you believe 
your plan is practical. 


2. Discuss the changes you _ believe 
would have to be made in the way We 
live if commerce among nations were 
suddenly halted. 


Israel 


1. Explain briefly how the state ‘of 
Israel came into being. 

2. In what ways did the war against 
the Arabs hamper the Israeli people in 
their efforts to build a strong nation? 

3. What is one of the principal jobs to 
be undertaken by the Constituent As 
sembly? 

4. Why will the people of Israel prob 
ably be opposed to any form of dictator 
ship in their country? a 

5. Briefly discuss at least two quee 
tions that are being debated in connee 
tion with Israel’s future government. 

6. Why is Israel attempting to bring 
in a large number of refugees from 
Europe? 

7. Discuss the natural. resources avaik 
able to the people of Israel. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think Israel 
will become a prosperous nation? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

2. In your opinion, should the new 


state be admitted to the United Nations? 
Explain your position. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is the charge against the 
Communist leaders who are now on t 
in New York? 


2. What may be the results if price 
drop too*rapidly? 

3. Define the term “diplomatic im 
munity.” What brought the term int 
newspaper stories recently? 

4. What kind of a letter is likely @ 
make a favorable impression on @ COlr 
gressman? } 

5. What type of academy was recent % 
recommended by the Secretary of L 
fense? 
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Answers to Vocabulary Test 


1. (b) unselfish; 2. (c). adnaitteds 
3. (b) scarcity; 4. (a) indistinct; 5. ( } 
regretful; 6. (c) irritable and touchy; 
7. (b) removed. 





